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INTRODUCTION. 

Of the many linguistic families in California most are con- 
fined to single areas, but the large Moquelumnan or Miwok family 
is one of the few exceptions, in that the people speaking its various 
dialects occupy three distinct areas. These three areas, while 
actually quite near together, are at considerable distances from 
one another as compared with the areas occupied by any of the 
other linguistic families that are separated. 

The northern of the three .Miwok areas, which may for con- 
venience be called the Northern Coast or Lake area, is situated 
in the southern extremity of Lake county and just touches, at its 
northern boundary, the southernmost end of Clear lake. This 
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area has been described and bounded in detail in "The Ethno- 
geography of the Pomo and Neighboring Indians" which consti- 
tutes a part of the present volume. 

The second of the three areas lies on the northern shore of 
San Francisco bay, and comprises Marin county together with a 
small portion of the southern part of Sonoma and a very small 
part of Napa counties. Within this area are two dialectic divi- 
sions. The smaller, which may be conveniently termed the 
Western Coast or Bodega dialectic area, comprises a very small 
territory immediately about the shores of Bodega bay. The 
larger division may be termed the Southern Coast or Marin 
dialectic area, and occupies the remainder of the area. These 
two dialectic areas have also been described and bounded in the 
paper referred to above. 

The third or main area occupied by people belonging to the 
Moquclumnan or Miwok stock comprises, generally speaking, that 
portion of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
which extends from Cosumnes river on the north to Fresno river 
on the south. 

Information concerning the two smaller Moquelumnan or 
Miwok areas in the Coast region was obtained, together with the 
other information embodied in "The Ethno-geography of the 
Pomo and Neighboring Indians," during the years 1903-6. The 
information here given, concerning the main or Sierra area, that 
inhabited by the people usually specifically known as the Miwok, 
was obtained during the summer of 1906, both investigations 
being made as part of the Ethnological and Archaeological Survey 
of California conducted by the University of California through 
the generous support of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. The more 
recent investigation of the Miwok proper was combined with 
other work to which it was to a certain extent subsidiary. With 
a large area to be covered and limited time available, it was 
impossible to go into great detail in the determination of boun- 
daries and sub-dialectic differences. Sufficient information was 
however obtained to make possible a classification of the Miwok 
language into dialects, and a reasonably thorough determination 
of the boundaries of the family and of these dialectic divisions. 
As is almost always the case in working over the ethno-geography 
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of a large area at the present time when certain regions have 
been for many years uninhabited by the Indians themselves, there 
are portions of the boundaries which it is possible to determine 
only approximately. The doubt in respect to these lines has 
been noted both in the text and on the map. 

As before stated, the main Miwok area, the one here con- 
sidered, lies chiefly on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, the only exception being at its northwestern ex- 
tremity, where it extends out into the broad plain of the San 
Joaquin valley. Generally speaking, the Miwok territory extends 
on the north to Cosumnes river, on the south to Fresno river, on 
the east to the crest of the Sierra Nevada mountains, at least for 
the greater part, and on the west to the eastern edge of the broad 
plain which forms San Joaquin valley, except in that portion of 
the territory lying north of Calaveras river, where it extends out 
into the plain itself. This large area comprises, in whole or in 
part, Sacramento, Amador, Calaveras, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne, Mariposa, Merced, and Madera counties, and covers 
the greater part of the drainages of seven large rivers: the Co- 
sumnes, Mokelumne, Calaveras, Stanislaus, Tuolumne, Merced, 
and Fresno. Thus this main Miwok area, extending from the 
crest of the Sierras westward into San Joaquin valley itself, 
reaches over three physiographic divisions : the high ranges of the 
Sierra, the foot-hills, and at least a section of the plain of the 
San Joaquin valley itself. 

The climate and environment of this area are very varied. 
In the high mountain region along the headwaters of the rivers, 
most of which head above the snow line, the severity of the 
winters prevents a perennial occupation. This whole high Sierra 
region is covered with several feet of snow through a considerable 
part of the year, and almost all the higher peaks and ranges have 
perpetual snow. This snow covering renders even the lower alti- 
tudes of the high Sierras uninhabitable in the winter. Yosemite 
valley and other valleys of even lower altitudes were in former 
times abandoned by the Indians with the approach of winter. 
The high mountain region was, however, rich in certain vegetable 
foods. The vast ranges of this region were covered with conifers 
of many species, many of which, such as the sugar pine, furnished 
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a very important part of the native vegetable food. In addition 
to the many food-bearing conifers, there were a number of species 
of oak, which here as almost everywhere else in the northern and 
central parts of California furnished the chief food supply, the 
acorns of almost every species of oak being put to use. In addi- 
tion to these large trees, there were many smaller nut and berry 
bearing trees and shrubs, and many species of small plants bear- 
ing bulbs and tubers, as well as a great quantity of seed-bearing 
grasses and other plants. All of these were turned to good ac- 
count in furnishing the aboriginal food supply of the region. 
This almost limitless and varied supply of vegetable foods nat- 
urally attracted the Indians from the lower altitudes to the higher 
mountains during the summer months. Game was also abundant. 
Many species of animals and birds, such as deer, elk, and quail, 
wintered in the plains and foot-hills but moved to the higher 
mountains during the heat of summer. Fish were also abundant 
in the streams at this season. All these circumstances, combined 
with the excessive summer heat of the lower foot-hill region, 
tended to induce the Indians to move to the higher altitudes 
wherever possible. 

The foot-hill region, however, was not at all lacking in its 
food supply, particularly in the higher foot-hills. Here conifers 
were chiefly lacking, but there were various species of oak. There 
were also many smaller berry and nut bearing trees and shrubs, 
which, when combined with acorns, always the chief resource, 
and the bulbs, tubers, and grass seeds of the open meadows and 
hillsides, provided an abundance of vegetable foods. In the lower 
foot-hills trees of any size are few in number, being replaced by 
great areas of brush and open grassy meadows. As before men- 
tioned, many of the animals and birds are driven from the high 
Sierras by the winter snows to the foot-hills and to the plains of 
San Joaquin valley, where they furnished a good supply of game 
during that season. Fish were, of course, abundant in the many 
rivers and creeks which water this portion of the area. 

In the southern part of the main Mi wok area, the foot-hills 
rise quite abruptly from the San Joaquin plains. This abrupt- 
ness grows less and less toward the north, until, in the vicinity 
of Calaveras river and northward, there is a long, very gentle 
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rise from the plains through the foot-hills to the higher Sierra. 
In fact it is difficult in certain northern parts to say definitely 
where the plains end and the foot-hills begin, so gentle and undu- 
lating are the first rises. It is here that the Miwok extended out 
into the San Joaquin and Sacramento plains, reaching to the 
edge of the tule marshes that border the delta of the San Joaquin, 
and to the easternmost of the several mouths of the Sacramento. 
This plains region is almost without trees of any kind, except a 
very few immediately along certain water courses. Otherwise, 
its vegetation is almost entirely confined to seed-bearing grasses 
and flowering plants. In temperature, the foot-hill and plains 
regions differ very little, the temperature in the summer often 
reaching one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit and sometimes 
even going higher. Of course, as the higher Sierra ranges are 
approached through the foot-hills, this extreme summer temper- 
ature decreases, until in the mountain valleys such as Yosemite 
the summer temperature never rises to an uncomfortable point. 
Snow almost never falls in the plains and but rarely in the lower 
foot-hills. There is however a moderate rainfall during the 
winter in both regions. 

With its abundant food supply, this large territory should 
have been able in aboriginal times to support an extensive popu- 
lation, and from all the information that can be gathered from 
the Indians, and from the evidences of old village sites, there is 
every reason to believe such to have been the case. At present, 
of course, comparatively few Indians remain. These live on 
small homesteads owned by themselves, or on ranches by per- 
mission of the white land owners. There is but one small govern- 
ment reservation for any of these people, about four miles east 
of Jackson in Amador county; but there are not on the average 
over a dozen or so of Indians on this reservation at any one time. 
Those who do occupy the reservation receive almost no aid or 
rations from the government. It may therefore be said almost 
without qualification that all of the surviving Miwok are self- 
supporting. In some cases, families seem to be quite comfort- 
ably situated on quarter-sections of land belonging to themselves, 
though the majority are by no means so fortunate. That but 
few of the Miwok survive, and that these now find themselves 
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more or less dependent upon white land owners, may be the more 
easily understood if it be recalled that immediately north of this 
area, on American river, gold was first discovered in 1848. With 
the gold excitement, and the rush of 1849 and following years, 
there was hardly a foot of gravel along the many streams in the 
whole Miwok area that was not panned or sluiced. With this 
sudden rush of many thousands of gold seekers, many of them 
with but very little respect for the rights of their fellow white 
men, and most of them with no respect for the rights of the 
Indians, it is little wonder that the latter soon found themselves 
dispossessed and that they rapidly decreased in numbers. 

Culturally, the Miwok, of course, are in a broad sense a unit 
with the Indians of the remainder of northern and central Cali- 
fornia. Among the Miwok there are certain cultural differences 
which, while of comparatively little importance in themselves, 
serve to separate the people into two divisions. These may be 
called the northern and the southern, with the region between 
Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers as a sort of neutral ground 
where the special features of both north and south are found. 
In the northern of these cultural divisions, that portion of the 
Miwok territory north of Stanislaus river, the predominant form 
of cradle is made of small wooden cross rods lashed to two ver- 
tical sticks, the upper ends of which are bent over into bows 
in such a manner that they will support a flexible protection, 
such as a dressed skin, over the child's head. The cradle of the 
southern region is woven of many small vertical rods and has a 
regular hood of bent rods woven together in the same manner as 
the body of the cradle itself and lashed to it at the top and at the 
sides. The utensil used for stirring mush in the northern divi- 
sion is a paddle, whittled from a solid piece of wood, usually 
oak. That in the southern region is a loop of bent wood, usually 
an oak branch. Throughout the whole Miwok area, almost the 
only twined baskets made are the conical burden basket, the ellip- 
tical seed beater with a handle, and the triangular scoop-shaped 
basket used for winnowing and as a general receptacle. These bas- 
kets differ very little in the northern and southern areas, but in 
coiled basketry there is a marked difference between the two 
regions. In the north the foundation is usually of either one or 
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three rods of willow, hazel, or other slender wood. In the extreme 
south, these wooden rods are almost entirely supplanted by a 
multiple grass foundation. 

The woven hooded cradle, the looped stick mush-stirrer, and 
the grass-foundation coiled basketry of the southern Miwok, they 
share with their neighbors of different family, the Yokuts and 
Shoshonean Mono. The peculiar cradle, wooden mush-paddle, 
and rod-foundation basketry of the northern Miwok, are found 
among the Maidu adjacent to them. It is therefore evident that 
the difference in regard to these implements can not be ascribed 
to independent cultural differentiations among the Miwok, but 
must be regarded as part of larger developments of culture af- 
fecting a region of which the Miwok held only part. 

These three examples are among the most striking differences 
between the two divisions of the Miwok, and grow to be par- 
ticularly noticeable in traveling through this region. A fuller 
investigation of Miwok implements, customs, and beliefs would 
very probably show other differences between these northern and 
southern regions. In the neutral region between Stanislaus and 
Tuolumne rivers both types of each of the above-mentioned uten- 
sils are found. While the grass-foundation basket is typical of 
the southern area, it should not be understood that the willow or 
rod-foundation basket is not made. In fact it really predom- 
inates, the grass-foundation basket being the most common in 
point of numbers only in the extreme southern part of the Miwok 
area, in and about Mariposa. Likewise, the wooden cradle with 
cross rods is more particularly characteristic of the extreme 
northern region. 

It has been impossible to investigate very fully such matters 
as ceremonial practices and mythology; but from information 
obtained on these points it seems probable that on fuller investi- 
gation along these lines considerable differences will be found to 
exist between the northern and southern Miwok in these respects 
also, no doubt with influence from the peoples to the north and 
to the south. As to the influence of the stocks to the east, the 
Washo and Shoshonean, and the northern branch of the Yokuts 
to the west, too little information is now available to make com- 
parisons possible; in the case of the Washo and Shoshonean 
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Indians because very little systematic work has yet been done 
among 1 them, and in the case of the northern Yokuts because 
they are at present almost entirely extinct. 

Professor A. L. Kroeber 2 has shown that the Yokuts who 
formerly occupied the greater part of the San Joaquin valley 
proper and a portion of the adjacent foothills toward its southern 
end, have a social organization which is most unusual among the 
people comprising the various stocks confined entirely within the 
limits of California. These immediate neighbors of the Miwok 
had a true tribal organization, the whole stock being divided 
into at least forty small tribes. This, however, is the only case 
thus far reported among California peoples of such tribal organ- 
ization. The Miwok, like the remainder of the Californian 
stocks, lack any true tribal organization, as that term is generally 
understood with its political signification, though there are certain 
endings to place names: -umni, -amni, -emni, and -imni, which are 
identical with those found on some Yokuts tribal names, such as 
"Telamni, " "Choinimni," "Wiikchamni." This fact was 
noted by Professor Kroeber in discussing "The Dialectic Di- 
visions of the Moquelumnan Family in Relation to the Internal 
Differentiation of the Other Linguistic Families of California." 3 
Therefore, with this fact in mind, and at the same time knowing 
that these particular endings were found also among the Maidu 
as parts of certain place names, such as Sekumne and Yalisumni, 4 
an especial effort was made during the progress of the present 
investigation to discover the exact use of these endings among 
the Miwok and to determine whether they had any real connec- 
tion with a true tribal organization as among the Yokuts, or 
whether they were endings of mere place names as among the 
Maidu. The latter was found to be the case, the signification of 
the ending apparently being in all cases, "people of." This end- 
ing is always found upon such terms as o'tcex or o'tce, the name 
of a village site a few miles west of Gait, and mo'kel, the name 
of a site near Lockford; the addition of the ending resulting 



- The Yokuts Language of South Central California, Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Am. Arch. Ethn., IX, 169, 1907. 

3 Amer. Anthr., n. s., VIII, 652-663, 1906. 

4 See the map accompanying Professor E. B. Dixon 's ' ' The Northern 
Maidu," Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XVII, 125, 1905. 
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in the names applied to the people of the villages, respectively 
otceha'mni and moke'lflmni, signifying in full, people of o'tce or 
o'tcex and people of mo'kel. Notwithstanding the obvious similar- 
ity between these and the Yokuts tribal names, there is an essen- 
tial difference between the two. "Whereas the Yokuts tribal name 
with its -umni ending appears to be very strictly applied to the 
people themselves of a certain community, it was quite indepen- 
dent of the name of the village in which they lived. For instance, 
the Choinimni now live at tice'tcu in the edge of the foot-hills on 
King's river. Further, these tribal names are a part of the in- 
heritance of the individual, and attach to the person belonging 
to the tribe no matter where he may be or how far he may move 
from the home of the remainder of his tribe. On the other 
hand, the Miwok employed such names as moke'lumni entirely 
with the signification of ' ' people of ' ' the village of mo'kel ; and 
should an individual permanently change his residence to o'tcex, 
he would then be referred to as an otceha'mni, the idea being that 
when he changes his place of actual residence he loses all con- 
nection with the name by which he has formerly been known. 
In this respect the Miwok resemble most if not all of the peoples 
of central and northern California, except the Yokuts. 

The only general names applied to people by the Miwok were 
terms formed upon the names of the cardinal points. Examples 
of such names are : £a'muleko, northerners, from ta'man or tfama'- 
lin, north; hl'sofoko, easterners, from hl'siim, east; tcu'metfoko, 
southerners, from tcii'metc, south; and olowiioko, westerners, 
from olo'win, west. This ending, which is equivalent to "people 
of," takes the following forms: oko, ok, k. That these names 
have no tribal signification is clearly shown by the fact that each 
is applied not to any particular people but to all people, no matter 
how near or remote, living in the given direction to which the 
name refers. These names, as also the terms applied to the car- 
dinal points, vary according to the laws of phonetic change in 
passing from one dialect to another. There are also certain dif- 
ferent endings used by different individuals speaking the same 
dialect. For example : the people living to the south are called 
tcii'metfoko, tcu'mmefok, and tcumtfe'ya, those to the east are 
called hl'sofoko and hlsu'wit. In the last term the ending -wit is 
really a directive with the signification of towards. 
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These different renderings of the same name have been taken 
by some early writers as the names of distinct, so-called, tribes. 
Powers in his "Tribes of California" 5 notes that the greater 
number of the terms used by the Miwok to designate peoples are 
formed from the names of the cardinal points, but at the same 
time states that they also have certain names which they apply 
without reference to the cardinal points. Among these he men- 
tions "Chum-te-ya" as a people living on the middle Merced 
river, and the "Heth-to-ya" as a people living on the upper 
Chowchilla river. The former of these two names is tciimie'ya, 
above mentioned, and the latter is simply a different form for 
hi'sofoko or easterners. This term is still used by the Miwok, 
having been obtained recently by Professor Kroeber among the 
Indians in the extreme southern end of the area. 

In the same connection Powers mentions certain other names 
of peoples which appear to be simply place names, in some cases 
with endings added. Such is "A-wa-ni, " which is simply the 
name for Yosemite valley. Powers' term "Wal-li," which he 
gives as the name of a people on Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers, 
and which he explains as derived from wallim, meaning down 
low, is really only the Miwok term signifying earth or ground, 
though wallim, really "toward the earth," is used with the sig- 
nification of low or down. 

There is still another set of names applied to various peo- 
ples, those names derived from other than Miwok sources. 
These are very few, but there is one which is commonly used by 
the Miwok in the vicinity of lone and Jackson in Amador 
county as a name for themselves. This term, koni, has been 
mentioned by Powers" and by Professor Kroeber. 7 It is the 
name originally applied to these people by the Maidu to the north, 
and for some reason has come to be used by themselves. Also 
" Po-ho-no-chi, " which Powers gives as the name of the Miwok 
in the extreme sotith and which is at present quite commonly 
applied to them, particularly by the Yokuts to the south, may be 
a name not referable to Miwok origin. The term is apparently 



Contributions to North American Ethnology, III, 349, 1877. 

* Op. cit., p. 349. 

* The Dialectic Divisions of the Moquelumnan Family, etc., op. cit., p. 660. 
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not used by any of the Miwok as a name for themselves, and the 
only derivation whieh could be obtained for it from them was that 
it comes from poh5'no, the name of Bridal Veil Falls in Tosemite 
valley, and tci, an ending signifying location or origin. That this 
derivation is probably correct seems likely from the fact that the 
ending -tci occurs quite frequently, used in the same manner with 
place names, in the southern part of the Miwok territory, though 
it was not met with in the northern and central parts of the 
region. An ending -tci is also frequently found on true tribal 
names among the Yokuts immediately to the south. 

The importance of the name Yosemite makes it worthy of 
mention in this same connection. This great valley with its 
wonderful scenery is known the world over under the name of 
Yosemite, but to the few survivors of the Indians who once in- 
habited it and the surrounding territory, it is known by its orig- 
inal name, awa'ni. This name itself still survives in Ahwahnee, 
a settlement down on Fresno river some forty miles southwest 
of the valley to which the name rightfully belongs. The original 
name of Ahwahnee was wasa'ma. That the name Yosemite is 
incorrectly applied to this valley has been pointed out by Powers 8 
and others, and various explanations and derivations have been 
offered for it. So far as could be learned from the Indians who 
formerly lived in the vicinity of this valley, Yosemite is a cor- 
ruption of uWmati or tthw'mati, the term applied to any species 
of bear and particularly to the grizzly. The derivation of the 
name of the valley from that of a former captain or chief named 
yosemite or usw'matl, who was noted for killing bears, seems, 
however, to be doubtful. 

While the Yokuts to the south were divided into forty or 
more small tribes, each occupying one or more villages and inde- 
pendent of all the remaining tribes, — this independence even 
extending to the matter of language, so that each village-tribe 
had its own dialect, — inquiry failed to disclose any such condi- 
tion among the Miwok. Here, notwithstanding the fact that the 
territory occupied by the stock is a very large one, there are but 
four dialects, many separate villages speaking the same dialect. 
There appear to be certain slight sub-dialectic differences, but 

* Op. cit, p. 361. 
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these are not at all marked, and no clear differentiations of speech 
are recognized and no definite territorial limits are stated for such 
sub-dialects by the people themselves. There seems to be a total 
lack of anything resembling true tribal organization. Even a 
federation of villages does not appear to have existed. Each vil- 
lage appears to have had its captain or head man who exercised 
very limited powers of government over his people. The people of 
the particular villages kept for the most part to themselves except 
upon the occasion of the celebration of some ceremony or in case 
of war. In the case of the celebration of a ceremony, a difference 
of language in this region, as elsewhere in California, proved no 
barrier to association, since people not only of different dialects 
but also of entirely different linguistic families associated quite 
freely with one another upon such occasions. In the event of 
war among the Miwok, two or more villages might temporarily 
join in a common cause, in which case the captain or chief of the 
village which was instrumental in bringing about the federation 
took the lead and acted as the head of the united forces. In 
property rights also these Miwok villages were entirely indepen- 
dent, each having its own special territory with its hunting 
grounds, fishing streams, and food-gathering ranges, of which the 
last seem to have been divided, to a certain extent at least, into 
individual or family sections. The territory thus controlled by 
such a village was separated by certain well understood natural 
boundaries from the territories of adjacent villages. In these 
respects also, the Miwok resemble quite closely the Maidu and 
other north-central California stocks. Thus, on the whole, in 
matters of political organization and dialectic subdivision, the 
Miwok show practical identity with the great bulk of the central 
California stocks and are quite different in thase respects from 
the Yokuts to the south. 

TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES. 

The Moquelumnan or Miwok and Costanoan families were 
first classed as the same, being called the Mutsun, 9 named after 
a village at or near the mission of San Juan Bautista. The 
large Mutsun territory was made to comprise two areas, the 



' Spo map accompanying Powers' "Tribes of California.' 
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larger reaching from the crest of the Sierras to the sea coast 
and extending from Cosumnes river and San Francisco bay on 
the north to Fresno river and the region between Monterey and 
Point Sur on the south. The smaller, equivalent to that now 
recognized as occupied by the Marin and Bodega dialectic divi- 
sions, lay along the northern shore of San Francisco bay and 
was separated from the larger only by this body of water. Sub- 
sequently, however, it was found that the Mutsun was not a 
single .stock but comprised two, which were given, according to 
Powell 's system of priority, the names Costanoan and Moquelum- 
nan. 10 As then determined, the Moquelumnan territory com- 
prised two detached areas, the larger lying on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains and in the eastern part of the 
lower San Joaquin valley; the smaller lying immediately north 
of San Francisco bay and comprising a territory slightly larger 
than Marin county. Recent investigations, however, have dis- 
covered a third and still smaller detached area, occupied by the 
dialect which has for convenience been designated as the North- 
ern Coast or Lake dialect, situated in southern Lake county. 11 
The geographical relations of these three detached Moquelumnan 
or Miwok areas, as at present determined, may be seen upon the 
small sketch map of California which has been placed in a cor- 
ner of the map of the main Miwok area accompanying this paper. 
The larger of the two areas north of San Francisco bay is occu- 
pied by peoples speaking two slightly different dialects which 
for convenience have been designated, as before stated, the West- 
ern Coast or Bodega dialect and the Southern Coast or Marin 
dialect. Concerning the resources, topography, boundaries, and 
village sites of these three dialectic areas in the Coast region, 
nothing need here be said, as the subject has been fully 
treated in "The Ethno-geography of the Pomo and Neighboring 
Indians." 

The remaining area, the one which may be called that of the 
Miwok proper, or the main Moquelumnan area, lies, as before 
stated, almost wholly on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 

10 See J. W. Powell 's map of the ' ' Linguistic Stocks of American Indians 
North of Mexico," 7th Ann. Kep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

11 "A New Moquelumnan Territory in California." Amer. Anthr., n. s., 
V, 730, 1903. 
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mountains and reaches from Cosumnes river on the north to 
Fresno river on the south. The only exception to this mountain 
habitat of the Miwok is the northwestern extremity of their ter- 
ritory, which extends down into the broad plain of the San 
Joaquin valley and reaches almost to San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento rivers themselves near their junction. In fact it does 
actually extend to the easternmost of the several mouths of the 
Sacramento. A comparison of these limits of the Miwok area 
with those they present on older maps shows considerable differ- 
ences, particularly in the eastern and western boundaries. The 
northern and southern boundaries remain very nearly as when 
first mapped. The details of these differences will be discussed 
after the exact boundaries as determined during the present in- 
vestigation have been outlined. 

Beginning at the confluence of Cosumnes river with Sacra- 
mento river, the northern boundary of the main Miwok area very 
probably follows the course of the former up to the junction of 
the middle fork with the main stream, where it probably takes the 
course of the middle fork up to its head, and thence on up through 
the higher mountains to a point a short distance west of Silver 
lake. This northern boundary of the Miwok is probably the cor- 
rect one, though it should be noted that Miwok informants differ 
concerning certain parts of it, and that as no opportunity was 
found to question any of the Maidu living north of this line, no 
first hand evidence from that source can here be given. One in- 
formant maintained that the Miwok held the territory for a short 
distance north of the mouth of Cosumnes river, placing their 
northern limit a few miles north of the town of Elk Grove. Other 
informants, however, maintained that the Miwok held no territory 
whatever north of Cosumnes river, which information seems to 
agree with that given by the Maidu to Professor R. B. Dixon 
though, as stated in his paper on "The Northern Maidu," 13 his 
informants left some doubt as to the boundaries in this vicinity. 
Again, certain Miwok informants claimed that the territory in the 
immediate vicinity of Plymouth, nearly south of the confluence 
of the forks of Cosumnes river, was part of the territory of the 
Maidu. Others, however, claimed that it belonged to the Miwok, 

18 Op. cit., p. 125. 
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but differed in opinion as to whether it belonged to the Plains or 
the Amador dialect. That this vicinity was held by the Miwok 
there seems little doubt, though it can not be definitely stated to 
which of the two dialectic areas it belonged. In respect to the 
eastern part of this northern boundary, the bulk of Miwok infor- 
mation gave the south fork of the Cosumnes as the northern limit 
of Miwok territory. This information, however, does not agree 
with that obtained from the Maidu by Professor Dixon, who 
places this portion of the Maidu-Miwok boundary definitely at 
the middle fork instead of the south fork. Therefore, since Pro- 
fessor Dixon's information on this point appears to be quite 
positive, and since a considerable amount of similar information 
was obtained from the Miwok in the course of the present inves- 
tigation, it seems highly probable that the middle fork does mark 
the boundary in this region. 

From the point just west of Silver lake the boundary runs in 
a southerly direction through the mountains and across the head 
of Mokelumne river, where it takes a more westerly course and 
runs to the vicinity of Big Trees, otherwise known as the Cala- 
veras big tree grove. Here it turns quite sharply to the south 
for a few miles and then to the east, going across the northern 
headwaters of Stanislaus river, and thence up the range separat- 
ing Aspen Creek from the middle fork of Stanislaus river, to the 
crest of the high Sierras, which it then follows, with its general 
southeasterly trend, to a point at or near Mt. Lyell. Both Miwok 
and Washo informants were questioned concerning the boundary 
between their territories and all agreed that the Washo owned 
the region for some distance down on the western slope of the 
Sierras, and that they held a narrow strip of territory down to 
the vicinity of Big Trees. The "Washo placed the line definitely 
about three miles west of Big Trees, while some of the Miwok 
placed it between Big Trees and Gardner's about three or four 
miles to the east. Neither Miwok nor Washo inhabited the very 
high mountains during the colder season, but during the summer 
both camped there and seem to have been on very friendly terms. 
It also appears that although the ownership of the respective ter- 
ritory of each was fully recognized by the other, there were no 
exacting restrictions placed by either upon the other in their 
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territory. The same conditions apparently did not obtain im- 
mediately to the south of this region. There was hostility be- 
tween the Miwok and the Shoshonean "Paiutes" along the por- 
tion of their boundary line at the southern head of Stanislaus 
river, although still farther to the south, in the vicinity of 
Tosemite valley and southward, the people of the two stocks were 
on very friendly terms, making amicable trading trips both ways 
across the summit of the Sierras. 

At Mt. Lyell the boundary turns in a southwesterly direction 
and follows the divide between the headwaters of San Joaquin 
and Merced rivers to the head of Fresno river. It then follows, 
in a genera] way, the course of this stream with its northeasterly 
and southwesterly trend down, at least, to a point a few miles 
west of Fresno Flat. Here it probably makes a slight swing to 
the south to include the vicinity of what was formerly known as 
Fresno Crossing, then returns to the river itself and continues 
down it to a point about due south of Raymond. The north- 
eastern part of this portion of the boundary separates Miwok 
from Shoshonean territory, while the southwestern part separates 
it from Yokuts territory. There is a possible deviation from the 
southern boundary as here given, in the vicinity of Ahwahnee. 
According to certain informants the boundary left the river here 
and ran for a short distance to the north, including Ahwahnee 
and vicinity in Yokuts territory. However, the bulk of the in- 
formation obtained places Ahwahnee in Miwok territory and 
runs the boundary between the Miwok and Yokuts directly on 
Fresno river itself, except, as above mentioned, where it swings to 
the south to include the vicinity of Fresno Crossing, at which 
point it was asserted by both Miwok and Yokuts informants that 
the Miwok occupied both banks of the river for a few miles. 

The western boundary of the Miwok territory is not as yet 
absolutely settled, but according to the best information obtain- 
able it follows the western edge of the foot-hill region — the actual 
meeting place of the broad plain of the San Joaquin valley with 
the foot-hills themselves — from the point above mentioned on 
Fresno river south of Raymond, to Calaveras river, down which 
stream it runs to a point a few miles northeast of Stockton. 
Here it turns in a general northwesterly direction and follows the 
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edge of the tule marsh east of San Joaquin river to the eastern- 
most of the several mouths of Sacramento river, up which it runs 
to the point of origin, the confluence of Cosumnes river with 
Sacramento river. As above mentioned, this western boundary is 
not yet definitely settled, but it is very probable that the limit 
here outlined is the correct one, as will be shown later. 

There are certain points wherein the boundaries here given 
for the Miwok differ from the limits formerly assigned to them. 
Formerly, the Miwok were supposed to have inhabited an area 
extending to the summit of the high Sierras throughout the whole 
north and south range of the stock, but it appears from informa- 
tion obtained from both Miwok and Washo informants that the 
Washo owned a considerable area about Silver lake and the head- 
waters of Mokelumne and Stanislaus rivers, their territory ex- 
tending in a sort of narrow tongue even as far west as the vicinity 
of the Calaveras grove of big trees. 

Concerning the western boundary of the Miwok area only 
Miwok information is available. All Miwok informants do not 
agree as to the language spoken by the people occupying the 
plains of the valley along San Joaquin river. The best informa- 
tion at hand, however, places the boundary at the eastern edge 
of the plains as far north as Calaveras river, thus bringing it 
thirty miles or more farther toward the east than has formerly 
been reported. In view of the fact that Miwok informants are 
not fully agreed upon this subject and also in view of the fact 
that it has formerly been supposed that the western boundary 
of the Miwok territory, throughout the greater part of its extent, 
was San Joaquin river itself, diligent search was made for some 
individuals who formerly inhabited this portion of the San 
Joaquin plains and from whom information concerning this 
subject might still be obtained today. However, owing to the 
early settlement of this region, most of which is rich agricultural 
land, and the consequent diminution and dispersion of its 
aboriginal population, no such individual was found, and it 
seems very unlikely that it will be possible in future to collect 
evidence from this source. In addition to the statements made 
by certain Miwok informants to the effect that the edge of the 
San Joaquin plains was the western limit of Miwok territory, 
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they were able to specifically name certain village sites; as, for 
instance, in the vicinity of Snelling on Merced river and in the 
vicinity of Oakdale on Stanislaus river, each lying but a few 
miles from the foot-hills. These village sites the informants 
definitely knew to have been formerly inhabited by people speak- 
ing the Yokuts language. In particular, two informants, now 
old people, one whose home before the coming of the whites was 
in the vicinity of Merced Falls on Merced river, and the other 
whose old home was near Knight's Ferry, on Stanislaus river, 
both of whom therefore should be most likely to know definitely 
concerning the peoples formerly living in the plains but a few 
miles distant, stated very positively that the plains in these two 
regions were held by people speaking the Yokuts language ; and 
they were able to give short vocabularies of the language used 
by their plains neighbors. In addition to these Yokuts villages 
in the plains of the immediate vicinity, these informants were 
also able to locate many of the Miwok villages among the foot- 
hills along the lower courses of these rivers. These and other 
informants maintained that the entire plains region east of San 
Joaquin river was occupied by the Yokuts. but that in the plains 
to the west of the San Joaquin a language entirely different from 
either Yokuts or Miwok was spoken. This would be Costanoan. 
In respect to this last statement, it would be of course quite 
unsafe with but this as evidence to assume that the Costanoan 
stock reached to the west bank of the San Joaquin. But this 
statement, meager as it is, adds a certain weight to those already 
published and placing the eastern Costanoan boundary on the 
San Joaquin. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the Yokuts were primarily a valley or plains people, that they 
held the plains on both banks of the San Joaquin, in the lower or 
northern end of the valley, and practically all of the plains on 
both sides of the river and about Tulare lake in the upper or 
southern end of the valley. In view of these facts it would be 
an unusual distribution to have Costanoan territory reaching to 
the river bank along this central part of the San Joaquin while 
practically all of the remainder of this great valley was, so far as 
is now known, in possession of the Yokuts. Therefore, although 
the evidence so far published points to the occupation of this 
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central portion of the San Joaquin plains lying west of the river 
by Costanoan people, the possibility of a Yokuts occupation of 
the whole plains region extending along both banks of the San 
Joaquin river should not be overlooked. 

In corroboration of the newly found continuous northern 
extension of the Yokuts territory east of San Joaquin river, it 
should also be noted that, as has been shown by Professor 
Kroeber, 10 the dialect spoken by the Yokuts formerly living in 
the vicinity of Stockton was very closely related to the Chauchila 
dialect spoken in the vicinity of the river of the same name, which 
is a number of miles north of Fresno river. Further, recent in- 
formation kindly furnished by Professor Kroeber is to the effect 
that his Yokuts informant living farthest north in San Joaquin 
valley, namely, near Eaymond in Madera county, stated that the 
territory of the Yokuts extended, in the plains, beyond Chowchilla 
river, which stream lies itself north of the limits formerly assigned 
to that stock. No definite statement could be obtained from this 
informant as to the northernmost limits of the Yokuts territory, 
but she was certain that the Yokuts held both sides of Chowchilla 
river in the plains. Thus it would appear that while it is now 
impossible, on account of their probable total extinction, to obtain 
vocabularies and further direct evidence from the people who 
actually inhabited this section of the San Joaquin plains, there 
is little room for doubt that they were Yokuts, and that the 
Yokuts occupied a continuous area stretching from near Tehach- 
api on the south to the vicinity of the confluence of San Joaquin 
and Sacramento rivers on the north, thus making the territory 
of this stock one of the most extensive in California. 

This change of the western boundary of the Miwok from the 
San Joaquin river itself to the eastern edge of the plains of the 
San Joaquin valley, very greatly reduces the total area formerly 
accredited to the Miwok. In addition to this reduction of the 
Miwok area on the west, it is still further diminished in the north- 
ern part of its eastern border, where a considerable area on the 
headwaters of Mokelumne and Stanislaus rivers which was for- 
merly accredited to the Miwok has been found to belong to the 
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Washo, the greater part of whose territory lies about Lake Tahoe 
and on the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 

On the other hand, there are almost no parts of the Miwok 
boundary which have been extended so as to include more terri- 
tory than formerly. The recent map of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, showing the "Linguistic Families of American In- 
dians North of Mexico," 16 gives a detached northern Yokuts or 
"Mariposan" area which is made to include practically all of 
the plains of the San Joaquin valley lying between Cosumnes 
and Calaveras rivers, although the Bureau's earlier map of the 
same title 17 shows this territory as Moquelumnan. Information 
obtained in connection with the present investigation shows the 
earlier map to be more nearly correct and that the greater portion 
of this territory between Cosumnes and Calaveras rivers was. 
part of the Miwok area. Further, there is now added to the 
Miwok territory a very small area in the vicinity of what was 
formerly known as Fresno Crossing on Fresno river, just west 
of Fresno Flat. Of these two areas the latter only, which is in- 
significantly small, may be considered as an actually newly deter- 
mined addition to the Miwok territory, since the earlier map of 
the Bureau of Ethnology has the Calaveras-Cosumnes plains 
region properly included in Miwok territory. Thus it appears 
from the present investigation that the territory of the Miwok 
proper is smaller by a very considerable amount than was for- 
merly supposed, and that, while it has lost considerable areas on 
the west, and northeast, it has gained practically nothing along 
any of its boundaries. 

DIALECTS. 

Within the main Miwok area, there are four markedly distinct 
dialects spoken, none of which have names given to them by the 
Indians. It has already been pointed out that the designating 
of people by the Miwok is done in two ways : either by a general 
name compounded from the term used for a given cardinal di- 
rection, this name referring to all people living in that direction, 
regardless of linguistic or other affinities; or by a local name,. 

"Accompanying Bulletin 30. 
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formed upon the name of the particular village in which the 
people spoken of reside. The same terms are used by them in 
reference to language, it being said of an individual that he 
speaks the language of the easterners or that he speaks the 
language of the certain village in which he lives. They do, of 
course, recognize a difference between dialects of their own 
language and also a still greater difference between the speech 
of themselves and their neighbors of different linguistic stock. 
But in neither case do they have any name specifically applied 
to a language or dialect as such. For convenience in referring 
to the dialects of the Miwok, it will thus be necessary to arbitrar- 
ily select names for them. The dialect spoken in the northwest- 
ern part of this area and lying chiefly in the plains of the San 
Joaquin valley may be designated as the Plains or Northwestern 
Sierra dialect. That spoken in the area immediately east of the 
last may be designated as the Amador or Northeastern Sierra 
dialect, and the dialects spoken in the remaining two areas may 
be designated as the Tuolumne or Central Sierra dialect and the 
Mariposa or Southern Sierra dialect. The word Sierra is here 
introduced into the names of these dialects in order to make 
more clear the distinction between the dialects of the main Miwok 
area situated in the region of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and 
the remaining three dialects which are spoken on or comparative- 
ly near the shore of the ocean and which have, therefore, been 
designated as the Northern, Western and Southern Coast dialects. 
Professor Kroeber in his paper on the "Dialectic Divisions of 
the Moquelumnan Family" 18 makes a tentative separation of the 
language spoken in the main Miwok area into three dialects, 
which he does not definitely name or bound, employing so far 
as possible names already in use in reference to the language 
spoken in the various parts of the Miwok area. The vocabulary 
given by him under the name Mokelumni is of the same dialect 
as that here designated as the Plains dialect. The Amador dialect 
is called Koni, with which he classes an Angels Camp vocabulary. 
In the south he places his Yosemite and Pohonichi vocabularies 
as practically identical. These two correspond to what is here 
designated as the Mariposa dialect. Professor Kroeber notes 
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that there are certain slight differences between the Koni and the 
Angels Camp vocabularies, and again between those from Yo- 
semite and the Pohonichi, but with the limited lexical material 
then available does not feel warranted in making definite separa- 
tions of dialects in these cases. With the present vocabularies 
at hand it appears that the Koni or Amador and the Angels Camp 
or Tuolumne are separate though closely related dialects. On 
the other hand it was observed in the course of the present inves- 
tigation that the language spoken in Yosemite valley and that 
spoken in the lower foothills about Mariposa were slightly differ- 
ent. This difference however does not appear to amount to more 
than a sub-dialectic one, and these two regions have therefore 
been classed together as possessing essentially the same speech, 
the Mariposa dialect. 

Owing to the different orthographies used in recording the 
vocabularies accompanying Powers' Tribes of California 19 it is 
difficult to determine precisely to what one of the Miwok dialects 
each belongs. Of the twelve vocabularies given under the title 
of "Mutsun" eight are Miwok. Of these, five are from the 
dialects of the Sierra group and three are from those of the 
Coast group. Following Powers' numbering of these vocabul- 
aries, they belong to dialects as follows: number one, Amador; 
numbers two and nine, probably Tuolumne ; number eight, Mari- 
posa ; and number eleven, Plains. Those belonging to the Coast 
group of dialects are numbers four, ten, and twelve. The first 
two seem to resemble the Marin dialect slightly more than the 
Bodega, while the last seems to be nearer the Bodega. The dif- 
ferences between the Marin and Bodega dialects are, however, 
so slight that it is impossible to determine definitely to which 
any one of these three vocabularies belongs. Among these 
vocabularies there is none from the Northern Coast or Lake 
dialect. 

The Plains dialect is separated from the Amador dialect by a 
line probably running, in a general southwesterly direction, from 
the point at which the north, middle, and south forks of Cosum- 
nes river meet to form the main stream, to the vicinity of the 
junction of Sutter and Jackson creeks at a point a few miles 

" Cont. N. A. Ethn., Ill, 535 seq. 
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west of lone, where it turns in a southerly direction and runs to 
Calaveras river which it strikes at a point at or near where the 
boundary between Calaveras and San Joaquin counties crosses 
it, three miles or so down stream from the town of Comanche. 
From this point, it follows Calaveras river down to the point 
where the western interstock boundary comes to that stream. 
There is some doubt as to the location of the northern portion 
of this dialectic boundary, as the Indians differ in their opin- 
ions as to the dialect spoken at the town of Plymouth and in that 
vicinity, even as far south as Dry town. Some claim that the 
Amador dialect extended some miles west of Plymouth, while 
others claim that the Plains dialect extended a short distance 
east of that place. Still others maintain that the language 
spoken in the vicinity of Plymouth was not Miwok at all, but 
Maidu. This, however, seems quite doubtful, as the majority 
of the Miwok claimed the territory in this section as far north 
as Cosumnes river and the Maidu, according to Professor Dixon, 
claimed only as far south as the middle fork of Cosumnes river. 
The Plains dialectic area is practically surrounded on three sides 
by the territories of Indians belonging to entirely different 
linguistic stocks. On the northwest are the Maidu, on the west 
t lie Yokuts and possibly a small body of the "Wintun or Maidu, 
and along a portion of the southern boundary the Yokuts also. 
Along the eastern part of its southern boundary, and along the 
entire length of the eastern boundary, the territory of the Plains 
dialect is contiguous to that of the people speaking the Amador 
dialect. 

The boundary between the Amador and the Tuolumne dial- 
ectic areas extends from the eastern Miwok inter-stock boundary, 
at a point in the mountains just north of the Calaveras grove of 
big trees, along the mountains to the north of the southern head 
waters of Calaveras river, passing about half way between El 
Dorado and Sheep Ranch, and thence on toward the southwest 
until it intersects the western inter-stock boundary probably at a 
point about southwest of Harmon peak. That this boundary 
passes over or near Harmon peak was definitely stated by in- 
formants, but it was impossible to obtain definite information 
concerning the extreme western end of the line. This dialectic 
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area is adjoined on the north by the territory of the Maidu, on 
the east by that of the Washo, on the south by the Tuolumne 
dialectic area, on the southwest by the territory of the Yokuts, 
and on the west by the Plains dialectic area. 

The Tuolumne dialectic area is separated from that of the 
Mariposa dialect by a boundary line beginning at or near Mt. 
Lyell, and following quite strictly, as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained, the water shed between Tuolumne and Merced rivers, thus 
passing north of Yosemite valley and including this in the Mari- 
posa area. The western extremity of this inter-dialectic bound- 
ary could not be definitely determined, but all indications point 
to the range separating the drainages of Tuolumne and Merced 
rivers in this western extremity as well as throughout the re- 
mainder of the line. The Tuolumne dialectic area is adjoined 
on the northwest by the Amador dialectic area, on the east by 
Washo and Shoshonean territory, on the south by the Mariposa 
dialectic area, and on the west by the territory of the Yokuts. 

The Mariposa dialectic area in turn is adjoined on the north 
by the Tuolumne dialectic area, on the southeast partly by Sho- 
shonean and partly by Yokuts territory, and on the west also by 
Yokuts territory. 

DIALECTIC RELATIONS. 

LEXICAL. 

The vocabularies here given consist of lists of words obtained 
in each case from several informants speaking the same dialect 
and residing in different parts of their particular dialectic area. 
The only exception is that of the Plains dialect where it was 
possible to find but a single informant. He spoke what he called 
the Mokelumne dialect. His vocabulary is, however, corroborated 
by a short list of otceha'mni terms obtained in 1904 by Professor 
Kroeber from several informants. 

Lexically the four dialects spoken in the Sierra Miwok area 
form a unit as compared with those spoken in the Coast Range 
region north of San Francisco bay. There are, however, very 
considerable differences in the roots found in the various dialects, 
the percentage of roots common to the four Sierra dialects in the 
accompanying vocabularies being as low as 35. 
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The limited number of words in these vocabularies makes it 
impractical to attempt to determine the exact mathematical re- 
lations existing in respect to the number of stems held in common 
among all the dialects or between any two of them. Certain 
general relations are, however, evident. 

From an inspection of the list it appears that the four Sierra 
dialects fall into three groups : Plains, Amador-Tuolumne, and 
Mariposa. Of these the Plains dialect is the most distinct from 
the others, having fully 40 per cent of stems entirely peculiar to 
itself. The Amador and Tuolumne dialects are quite closely 
united, having about 80 per cent of their, roots in common. The 
Mariposa dialect is removed by a considerable degree from the 
Amador-Tuolumne group, having only about 60 per cent of 
stems in common with it. It is, however, much more closely re- 
lated to the Amador-Tuolumne group than is the Plains dialect. 

Among the three Miwok dialects spoken in the Coast range 
mountains, the adjacent Marin and Bodega dialects are very 
closely related to each other. The connection between these two 
is on the whole even closer than that between the two members 
of the Amador-Tuolumne group. 

The northern Coast or Lake dialect is. however, different from 
the other two Coast dialects, and probably stands farthest re- 
moved of any from the typical Miwok stem. 

The dialects of the Coast group are apparently slightly more 
related to the Plains dialect than to the others of the Sierra 
region. The territory of the Coast dialects is geographically 
nearer to the area in which the Plains dialect was spoken, which 
ffict, together with the somewhat closer lexical relationship, 
might be taken to indicate a former actual connection between 
the people of the two regions, with a subsequent intrusion of 
Wintun, or with a Miwok migration, as the cause of separation. 
However, the coast dialects contain so many totally different root 
forms from those found in the dialects of the Sierra group, that 
whatever the cause of separation may have been, it seems prob- 
able that the separation itself has been of long standing. 

In both the Coast and the Sierra groups there are a few 
terms borrowed from surrounding languages, but their number 
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is so small as to be negligible in a consideration of the causes of 
divergence between the two groups. 

PHONETIC. 

The vocabularies here given contain too small a number of 
terms to make it possible to determine at all accurately the 
phonetic changes which occur in passing from one to another of 
the Miwok dialects. The following may, however, be taken as 
indicative of what will probably be found when fuller lists of 
words are available and longer study has been made. 

On account of the small proportion of terms which the Plains 
dialect has in common with the others, it is specially difficult to 
gain any idea of the phonetic relation of this dialect to the others. 
It appears, however, that the dialect is phonetically as well as 
lexically more different from the remaining three Sierra dialects 
than these are from one another. 

The sound u or u is of frequent occurrence as a final sound 
after certain sounds, particularly s and t, in the Amador, Tuol- 
umne, and Mariposa dialects, but is almost never so used in the 
Plains dialect. So marked is this difference, that as one travels 
through the Miwok territory it is one of the most noticeable 
changes in passing from the region of the Plains dialect to any 
of the others. 

The only phonetic changes which appear at all constantly in 
the short list of words here given are two, the change of t in the 
Amador, Tuolumne, and Mariposa dialects to s, c, or k in the 
Plains dialect, and the change of s in the Plains, Amador, and 
Tuolumne dialects to h in the Mariposa dialect. The latter 
equivalence is a very frequent one. There are no conspicuous 
changes occurring between the Amador and Tuolumne dialects. 

These three examples, the only ones which have appeared 
with any constancy, indicate that with fuller material several 
regular changes would become sufficiently evident to clearly dis- 
tinguish the four dialects phonetically. Here, as well as in the 
lexical consideration, the Amador and Tuolumne dialects seem 
to group themselves together, the Mariposa dialect to be some- 
what removed, and the Plains dialect still more distinct. 
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ALPHABET. 

The characters used to represent the various sounds found in 
the Miwok dialects are as follows: 

Vowels. 

a as in father. 

ai as in aisle. 

e as in obey. 

e as in net. 

i as in machine. 

i as in pin. 

5 as in note. 

o English aw. 

u as in rule. 

u as in put. 

u as in but. 

» is made with the lips considerably rounded. 

There is no exactly equivalent sound in 

English. 
ii Similar to u but with lips more rounded. This 

sound approaches the French u, but is of less 

definite quality, 
u An obscure sound. 

The apostrophe (') following a vowel or consonant indicates 
a pronounced aspiration. 

Consonants. 

p,b,w,m,n,y,h as in English. 

k is a symbol which has been used to represent 

two different sounds : the post-palatal and the 
medio-palatal voiceless stops, the value given 
it in any ease being governed by the tongue 
position of the vowel with which it is as- 
sociated. 

g is the sonant of k and its positions are varied by 

the vowel with which it is associated in the 
same manner as in the case of k. 
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t, d alveolar stops, voiceless and voiced respectively. 

The latter occurs rarely in the Sierra group 
of dialects. 

t voiceless dental stop. In making this sound the 

tongue tip rests against the backs of the up- 
per teeth. 

t voiceless interdental stop. 

fi nasalized post-palatal sonant; like English ng. 

x has a sound usually approaching Spanish jota, 

but is sometimes distinguishable from h only 
with difficulty. 

g' the sonant of x. 

c, j open prepalatal consonants, voiceless and voiced 

respectively. 

s, z open alveolar consonants, voiceless and voiced 

respectively. 

s This peculiar voiceless continuant is made by 

protruding the lower jaw to a considerable 
extent and retracting the edges of the tongue 
to an almost prepalatal position. 

1 as in English let. 

k This is a voiceless stop made with the tip of the 

tongue on the alveolar arch. The closure 
is followed by only a slight explosion, the 
air being allowed to escape laterally. This 
sound has not so far been met with among 
the Sierra dialects and only occasionally 
among the Coast dialects. 
I the sonant of l. 

L resembles l except that the tongue is somewhat 

more retracted, and more relaxed so that 
there is almost no explosion as the air escapes 
over the sides of the tongue. The sound re- 
sembles that of hi. This also has not so far 
been found among the Sierra dialects and is 
found among the Coast dialects more rarely 
than is l. 
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tc 


as in church. 


ts 


as in sits. 


dj 


as j in jury. 




SOUNDS, 



The following are the sounds found in the four Sierra Miwok 
dialects. 

Vowels: 

a, ai, e, e, I, i, 6, o, % «, u, u, it, v. 

Consonants : 

kg td t t pb 

fin m 

x e s w 

s 
1 
I 
y, fa, te, dj. 

The following are the sounds found in the three Coast Miwok 

dialects. 

Vowels : 

a, ai, e, e , I, i, o, o, u, u, u. 

Consonants : 

kg t d t p b 

fin m 

x g' e s w 

s 

1 

i> 

h 
y, h, te, ts, dj. 







Plains 


Amador 


VUUACUUJ 
Tuolumne 


Mariposa 


Bodega" 


Marin 


Lake 


to 






(N.W. Sierra) 


(N.E. Sierra) 


(Cent. Sierra) 


(S. Sierra) 


(W. Coast) 


(S. Coast) 


(N. Coast) 


CI 


1 


person 


' mlu-ko 


miwu-k 


iniwu 


miwtt 


ula-mitca t 


mitca-ko 


xotsaxo 




2 


man 


sawe 


nana 


nana 


nana 


tai 


taiyis 


tai 


I 


3 


woman 


usuu 


osa 


osa 


oha 


kuleyi 


kuleyis 


pStsi 




4 


boy 


salinai" 


nana-ti 


nana-ti 


nana-tcu 


hena 


henas 


hena-putii 


O 


5 


girl 


vimunai 21 


osa-ti 


osa-ti 


oha-tcu 


koya 


koya 


kola-putu 




6 


child 




ehelu 


esellu 


esellu 








•^ 


7 


infant 


oki, punne 


hiki-me M 


hiki-me 


esellut-ki 


utl 


utl 


putu 


3 


8 


old man 


utum-tci 


iiya-ti 


fiya-na 


h«melet-ki 


oiyi 


6yis 


nawa 


o' 


9 


old woman 


utii-ya 


ona-ti 


on-oso 


onotcot-ki 


kuyeyi 


poteis 


hukiiyu 


s* 


10 


father 


appa 


«pu 


wpu-tl 


upu 


a pi 


api 


api 


a* 


11 


mother 


uka 


uta 


ttta-ti 


uta. 


unu 


unii 


find 




12 


white man 


uuten-ko 


alleni-k 


uyeayu 


oyeai 


total 


potola-ko 


utel-ko 


S' 
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13 


head 


tolo 


liana 


liana 


hflku 


molu 


molu 


Lubudduk 


14 


hair 


tolo 


hana 


yuse 


hisok 


molu-fikatcen 


kole-molu 


sapa 
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15 


eye 


welai 


BUTU 


sunTu 


himtu 


sut 


sut 


sut 
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ear 


coloto, alok 


tokosu 


tokosu 


tolko 


alok 


alok 


alok 
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17 


nose 


huuk 


hiiku 


nito 


nito 


huk 


huk 


huk 


-* 


18 


mouth 


Jupe 


awo 


awo 


awo 


lakum 


lakum 


lflppe 




19 


tongue 


nepit 


nepitu 


nepiTu 


nepiT 


lemtep 


lemtip 


letip 
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20 


teeth 


kut 


kutu 


k«TH 


k«T« 


gut 


kiit, gut 


gut 
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21 


neck 


topa 


topa a 


setce, lola 




heleke 


heleke 


heleki 
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22 


arm 


tawa, tumal 


tumalu 


wofiotu 


patcan, Tawa 


talik 


taull 


taulik 


r- 1 


23 


hand 


ektt 


vkusu, tiasu 


tissu. 


tissw, ukus 


uku 


ukus 


uku 


< 

o 


24 


fingers 


kitcayi 


tcigola* 


tissu 


tissu 


uku 


ukus 


kupum 


OS 
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FOOTNOTES TO VOCABULARIES. 

20 The same informant gave sawe-hasi upon another occasion. 

21 The same informant gave ocoo-hasi upon another occasion. 

22 hiki is cradle in the Amador and Tuolumne dialects. 
28 tokolola is also used. 

24 ukusu is also used. 

25 koyapenuk is also used. 

20 koiyapi and ummisi are also used. 

27 paumma is very similar to the.Shoshonean term, pamo, pamu, found in- 
the Shoshoni-Comanche and Mono-Paviotso dialectic groups (present series,. 
IV, 94). 

"" kawatcu is also used. 

28 wakalmu and wakalmiiTo are also used. 

28 wakal, wakalu and wakalmu are also used. 

M leka probably here refers to the white oak rather than to trees in 
general. 

81 The Miwok recognize three different species of Manzanita. In the 
Tuolumne dialect these are called respectively eye, mokosu, and mokolkine. 

32 tcuku and several variants are met with very frequently throughout. 
California, though by no means universally. 

83 oletcfi and katuwa were also given as names for coyote in this dialect. 
3S * wataksaiyi is also used. 
31 yololli is also used. 
35 tcutcuyu is also used. 

M The directive ending -wit or -win signifying toward is frequently added: 
to the roots of the terms of direction. 
37 One informant gave naatca-kene-unl. 

33 One informant gave otiak-mahu. 
*• kalkini is also used. 



Berkeley, California, 

April 15, 1907. 



